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REPORT OF HOUSE OF REFUGE. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


in presenting their annual report, the managers 
of the House of Refuge feel great satisfaction at be- 
ing able to refer to the gentlemen belonging to your 
honourable bodies, who have lately visited it, for the 
actual condition and appearance of the establishment. 
The munificent patronage which it has received from 
the Legislature, calls for the warmest expressions of 
gratitude. The managers cannot better acknowledge 
their deep sense of the favours which they have receiv- 
ed, or make a more adequate return for them, than by 
perseverance in active exertions in behalf of the trust 
committed to their care. Of the success of their past ex- 
ertions, the members of the Legislature who have visit- 
ed the institution can now form an accurate judg- 
ment. It will always afford the individuals who have 


undertaken the charge, peculiar pleasure to witness a | 


renewal of these visits, to exhibit all parts of the esta- | 
blishment, to conform to any suggestions by which the | 
plan of government may be improved, and to receive 
if they merit it, the reward of their efforts in the con- 
tinued protection of the law-givers of the common- 
wealth, 

The managers have the satisfaction to state that the 
general good habits and cleanliness which have prevail- 
ed, have been followed by a large share ofhealth. At 
the time when the city and its neighborhood were 


visited by the epidemic which has afflicted so many | 
parts of the country, every preparation was made to | 


meet it within our walls, Not a single case of Cholera, 


however, appeared, At a subsequent period, scarlet | 
fever attacked some of our inmates. But it has not | 
proved fatal in any instance, and it is now so effectually | 


checked, that the general health of our extensive fami- 
ly, may be considered as fully restored, 

We have had occasion during the past year, not 
less than at former periods, to regret the difficulty 
which is met in procuring suitable employment for the 
boys. The cut-nail factory, and band-box making 
have both been abandoned. Resources were looked 
for in the school room during the period that the occu- 
pations of the workshops were diminished. Two addi- 
tional hours of the day were given to books instead of | 
handicraft, and for the time that the alteration lasted, 


although much to be regretted, it was attended, we | 


trust, with as few bad consequences as might be expect- 


ed. The great foe of virtuous inclinations—idle. | 


ness—was at least, partially excluded; and amends were 
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| sought, for the suspension of labor of the body, in ac- 
' tive and well directed exertions of the mind. The want 
of full employment in the workshops was happily, but 
temporary. All are now fully occupied, there as well 
as elsewhere. Shoemaking, bookbinding, and brass 
nail making have gone on as heretofore. And to these 
useful trades have been added those of making cane seats 
for chairs, and the furniture for umbrellas, both of which 
have afforded and promise to continue to do so, con- 
stant sources of useful instruction and employ ment. The 
smaller boys find occupation for the most part, in wind- 
ing bobbjn. The females are constantly engaged in 
house work, and in making and mending all the clothe 
ing for the establishment. 
The duties of the week are not exchanged for idle- 
ness or bad habits en Sundays. Besides the usual re- 
| ligious services which are performed in the morning and 
afternoon with great regularity, Sunday schools are 
carried on with the most salutary consequences. For 
the superintendence of church worship, we are indebt- 
ed to the unhesitating kindness of the clergymen of 
| different denominations who in turn officiate in the cha- 
‘pel. The Sunday schools have been’ re-organized and 
| considerably improved: and a gentleman of ability gra- 
| tuitously superintends them. The deportment of the 
‘inmates of both sexes on these occasions would not dis- 
| credit youth of any class; and if we may judge from the 
| general iriterest which they take in their religious exer- 
'cises, the best results may be anticipated from the ef- 
| forts which are thus generously made in their behalf, 
No important alteration has taken place in the house 
during the past year. The superintendent and the ma- 
‘tron have continued to perform their duties with the 
same ability as heretofore. Untiring in their efforts, 
they manifest no other change than that which addi- 
tional experience and corresponding facility in direct- 
ing their e-pecial departments, may have happily pro- 
‘duced. Moral and intellectual culture is the especial 
object of their care. ‘This coni>inés an attention to va- 
rious objects of which, if the existence of them be not 
separately cardinal virtues, the absence of them is a po- 
sitive and dangerous evil. Industry—cleanliness—cor- 


| rectness ard decency of déportment—kindness of man- 


ners—regard for truth—good humour—and content- 
| ment—all are to be encouraged and preserved, in order 
\that the great ends of the establishment may be attain- 
ed. 

The alarm which prevailed during a part of the sum- 
mer and autumn with regard to Asiatic Cholera had 
the effect of diminishing the usual number of applica- 
\tions for apprentices. Our pupils, therefore, were more 
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numerous during that period, and the expenses of the 
establishment accordingly, were more considerable. 
Sufficient time has now elapsed to test the ultimate 
effects of an education in the House of Refuge. Per- 
sons formerly its inmates and afterwards apprentices, 
have attained to full age, and are pursuing their own 
career on the great theatre of life. Freed from the’ 
restraints of both descriptions of youthful discipline, 
they are exhibiting in their present conduct and char- 
acters, some of the infiuences of this establishment. 
It has been our anxious wish to trace them to their pre- 
sent occupations, and to ascertain how far our (unques- 
tionably sanguine) hopes have been realized. We are 
warranted in saying, that the result has been satisfacto- 
ry. Instances are already ascertained of persons of 
entire respectability. Where those of a different kind 
occur, they may fairly be ascribed to a failure not in | 
the principles themselves on which our system is found- | 
ed, but in the proper application of them. Either the | 
mind had been already too mature in age and evil in- 
clinations when it was subjected to restraint and culti- | 
vation; or the period of its probation was too short to | 
be effectual. But even when the success of the expe- 
riment has not been all that could be desired, the com- 
parison is made with what would in all probability have 
been the result but for the partial relief afforded by 


that we had not the opportunity to effect more, we 
derive heart-felt consolation from the reflection that 
we have been able to do so much. 

The various departments of the establishment con- 
tinue to be attended to with unceasing care. The ‘* La- 
dies’ Committee” pays its weekly visit, with a never. 
failing advantage corresponcing with the generous mo. 
tives which influence the benevolent individuals of 
whom it is composed. A committee of the managers 
assembles at the house twice a week. The physicians 
administer their aid with continued kindness and skill: | 
and the persons in subordinate stations animated by a 
similar spirit are entitled to the most favorable report. | 

Statements are annexed exhibiting the details which | 
it is important that the Legislature should be possessed | 
of. The numbers admitted and bound out, &c. and 
the expenses incurred during the past year, are there | 
displayed. 

By order of the Board of Managers of the House of 
Refuge. 


our discipline; and regretting as we are bound to do, F maker, I; Reker, 1; cabinet mekom, 5, store 


ALEX. HENRY, Vice President, 
Attested, 
James J. Bancray, Secretary. 
Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1835. 


To the Board of Managers of the House of Refuge, 
the superintendent respecttully reports: 
Boys. Girls. Total. 
The number of subjects remain- 
ing in the House of Refuge, ' 
Jan. Ist, 1832, was : 113 ad 157 
Admitted from Jan.: Ist, 1832, 


to Jan. Ist, 1833, . : 94 37 131 


(Fseproarr 

















Five of the boys admitted had been indentured, and 
were returned, and one was returned from the alms- 
house. | 

Discharged during the year.” 


Boys. Girls. Totals. 
Indentured, - - - 59 9 68 


aoe, “oO - 3 12 15 
As not proper subjects, - 6 4 10 
Returned to their friends, - 7 4 11 
Sent to the almshouse,  - 2 2 4 
Escaped, - - = 5 0 5 


The average age of the boys admitted is about 14 
years; of the girls, a fraction over 14 years. 

Two boys have been received from Centre county, 
and one from Bradford co. The remainder are from 
the city and county of Philadelphia. 

The boys are employed at book-binding, shoe-mak- 
ing, winding bobbins, making brass nails, umbrella 
furniture, cane chair-seats, and bonnet reeds. 

The girls are employed at sewing, knitting, cooking, 
and such other domestic duties as are necessary in the 
establishment. 

Indentured during the year. 

Toa glass-blower, 2; confectioner,1; cotton spinner, 
1; seamen, 16; tailor, 2; wheelwright, 1; house car- 
penters, 4; printers, 2; boot and shoe-makers, 4; pa- 


keeper, 1; blacksmith, 1; engraver, 1; harness maker, 
1; woolen manufacturer, 1; farmers, 16, 
The girls have all (9) been indentured to learn house- 
wifery. 
The report of the teacher which is herewith pre- 
sented will show the condition of the school. 
EDWIN YOUNG, Superintendent. 


Hovse or Rerver, 
January Ist, 1833, 

The tescher of the school in the House of Refuge 
respectfully reports to the superintendent, that the 
number of boys under his tuition at present, is 125; 
which are divided into 13 classes, as follows: 

The three first read and spell tolerably well, and 
have progressed in arithmetic as far as Vulgar Fractions. 

The five next read in the Testament and Spelling 
Book, and are taught from Mr. Emerson’s system of 
oral arithmetic. 

Three other classes can read easy lessons, and spell 
words of three or four syllables, whilst the two last, 
consisting of 16 boys, are learning to read. 

Besides these classes, there are 13 boys who teach 
the others, and receive special instruction for that pur- 
pose from the teacher. Some of these have made con- 
siderable progress in arithmetic, and to others, whose 
abilities and industry are encouraging, instruction in 
geography is given. Only one boy is ignorant of his 
letters, having been but a short time in the institution, 
and not having previously received instruction. 

Six subjects who have been admitted within the last 
six months, have learned to read, form letters, &c.; and 
one boy, who was ignorant of arithmetic, can now work 
examples in Simple Proportion! The present state of 
the school in detail is— 
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24 who read and spell well, write on slates, and | 


cypher in Vulgar Fractions. 
35 who read easy lessons, spell words of 3 and 4 | 
syllables, form letters on the slates, and study | 
oral arithmetic. 
36 who read in the Testament, learn spelling, 
write on slates, and study oral arithmetic. 
16 who are learning to read. 
who write well on paper, and cypher as far as 
‘* Square Root.” 
$ who read and write well, and study geography, 
and cypher as far as Simple Proportion. 
5 who read and write well, and cypher as far = 
Reduction. 
i learning the alphabet. 


125 

This school is taught upon the monitorial system, as 
far as the regulations of the institution, and the size of 
the school-room permit. At a late examination held 
for the purpose of exhibiting the improvement made 
during the last six months, much disposition was shown | 
by the boys to acquit themselves creditably. This, | 
together with the general good conduct, emulation, | 
and industry prevailing at present, aided as it essen- | 
tially is by the managers of the institution, in so liberal- | 
ly supplying the materiel necessary, and in distributing | 
rewards to the deserving, induces me to entertain a | 
sanguine hope, that the department of which I have 
the charge, may prove of essential service in promot- 
ing the objects of the institution. 
EDMUND NEVILLE, Teacher. | 
i | 

FEMALE SCHOOL. 





62 








This school is divided into seven classes, in none of | i 


which, six months ago, geography or arithmetic had | 
been introduced. At present their studies are as fol- 
lows: 

The first class uses the “ National Reader,” studies | 
geography, spelling, writing, and the fundamental | 
rules of arithmetic, 


—— — eo _ : 


Do. for annual subscriptions and * 
donations, “ . - . } 355 31 
Do. for rent, scaffold, poles, &c. —- 393 00 
Balance in treasury, Jan. Ist, 1832, 1,717°34 


$18,043 88 
Amount paid for provision, 
clothing, fuel, sation, § $18,856 44 
salaries, &c. - - 
Paid for alterations and re- 


pairs to buildings, : 2,523 50 








Paid balance of interest 2 OR 2 ” Q 
ccmbooapiontnan £ 1,026 37 17,406 31 
Balance on hand Ist Jan. 1833, $637 57 


THOMAS EARP, Treasurer. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURE. 


Report of the committee on Agriculture, in the House 
of Representatives, on the resolution instructing them 
to inquire into the influence which the encouragement 
now given to the manufacturing interests of the State, 
has upon the interests of Agriculture, and upon the 
purchase and settlement of the Unseated Lands of 
the Commonwealth, Mr. Lardner, chairman,—Read, 
February 2, 1833. 

The committee on agriculture, to whom was refer- 
red on the 8th January, the resolution instructing them 
**to inquire into the influence which the encourage- 
ment now given to the manufacturing interests of the 
state, has upon the interests of agriculture; and upon 
the purchase and settlement of the unseated lands of 
the commonwealth” Report: 

That considering the resolution as proposing subjects 
of inquiry deeply interesting to the citizens of the state, 
they have given to it the most serious attention; and 
deem it respectful to present their views to the House, 
and to submit the reasons which have influenced the 


judgment they have formed on those subjects. By 


‘*the encouragement now given to the manufacturing 


terests of the state,” it is presumed, is meant by the 
tariff_acts of the congress of the United States, which 


_afford protection to the domestic manufactures of the 


country. ‘The influence which these acts have on the 


| agricultural interests of the state, a question at all times 


of deep interest to the citizens of the state, is rendered 
eminently so at the present moment, when the right to 


| pass those tariff laws is called into question, accompa- 


The second, the Universal Class Book, writing, | nied by the threats of one of the states, to dissolve the 


spelling, and oral arithmetic. The 3d, 4th, and Sth, | 


} Union, should the exercise of it be continued. 


It is a matter of history familiar to the members of 


Grimshaw’s United States, writing, spelling, and oral this House, that Pennsylvania was amongst the earliest, 
arithmetic, and the 6th and 7th use spelling books, | 27d has continued to be among the most steadfast and 
diattnds | uniform advocates of a system of protection to the do. 
° _. | mestic industry of the country. ‘The superior advan- 

35 who read and spell tolerably, and study arith-| tages which the state possessed for one branch of ma- 
metic, and nufacture, considered essential to the independence of 

14 who are learning to read. the country, may have originally imparted to the state a 

*h ‘ ‘th which the 1 ited | tendency to this course of policy; but as the great and 
Tae correctness with which the lessons are recited | prominent interests of the state are agricultural, the in- 
in this school, and the neat manner in which the writ-| ference is irresistible, that the benefits which the sys- 
ing and other books are kept, is very creditable to the } tem of protection would confer on her agriculture, 
children. EDMUND NEVILLE, Teacher. formed the great inducement, in the state, to be promi- 
nent in advocating its adoption as the permanent policy 
of the government. At all events, it is the most char- 
The Treasurer reports the following statement of itable construction of the measures so early adopted by 


: ; | the state, in recommending the policy of protection, to 
receipts and expenditures of the House of Refuge suppose that, at least, those measures were prompted 
from Jan. 1st, 1833, viz. 


by the opinion, that such a course of policy would ad- 
Received from county commissioners for vance the agricultural interests of the state: And it is 
legislative appropriation for 1832, § $10,000 00} no more than an act of justice to infer, that in so uni- 


: formly and steadfastly adhering to be the advocates of 
Borrowed from the Commercial Bank 3,000 00 | this pillar, the good people of this state were convinc- 
Received for labor of boys —- 2,578 23 | ed by facts and experience, that the encouragement of 
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domestic manufactures had exercised a beneficial influ- 











[Fesnvant 





————-. 





been the fruitful theme of disputetion, which has in- 


ence on itsagriculture. It is due to the intelligence of | volved the country in its present unfortunate dilemma. 
the people of the state, to presume, that previously to! Withcut indulging in any speculative opinions on the 
becoming the advocates of the system of encouraging | nature and extent of the encouragement which they 
domestic manufactures, they had instituted a careful in- | may be respectively entitled to, it will be sufficient for 
quiry into the influence which the system was calculat- | the purpose of this inquiry, if it shall be found in the 
ed to have on the agricultural interests of the state, and | effects produced by the various tariff acts of Congress 
that their perseverance in sustaining the system, was | for the encouragement of domestic manufactures, that 
the result of experimental conviction in favour of its be- | they have given equal protection to the three great 





nign influence on those great and essential interests, 
The resolution, in proposing the inquiry at this late | 
period, would seem now to make a question of that | 
which your committee had been taught to believe, had | 
long since settled down into absohute conviction; and | 
now to raise a doubt on a subject which they had be- 
lieved, had long since been resolved into a matter of 
perfect demonstration, ‘The question is raised at a time | 
not the most propitious to an impartial investigation of | 
its merits. A deep and serious excitement pervades the | 
community, not favourable to a calin and dispassionate | 
consideration of the subject. If there is, indeed, any | 
reality in the attitude assumed by a sister state, the | 
question is no longer to be decided by reason, experi- | 
ence, and the constitution; but by a compromise, 
abandonment, or the sword. A refusal to abandon the | 
system is now stigmatised by the epithets of sordid and | 
selfish obstinacy; and perseverance in maintaining it, is | 
chargeable to a mean and pitiful avarice, which esti- | 
mates the tariff acts of Congress as of more value than | 
the Union itself; and, indeed, we are told from the | 
highest authority, that there must be a surrender of the | 
principle of protection as heretofore enjoyed, without | 
regard to the extent of the sacrifice. If such is to be | 
the ultimate decision of this all-absorbing question, it | 
matters not tothe good people of this state, what the ad- | 
vantages of the system of protection have been, or would | 
continue to be to the agriculture of the state; and to| 
make a display of them under such circumstances, would | 
be something like presenting to them the cup of Tanta- | 
lus. If by raising the inquiry now, in the manner pro- | 
posed by the resolution, it had for its object to raise a | 
doubt, at this critical period, of the beneficial influence | 
of the system of the encouragement of domestic manu- | 
factures on the agricultural interests of the state, and | 
thus to reconcile the people to the abandonment of a} 
doubtful policy: your committee have to regret that the | 
resolution had not taken a reference to those, who, | 
entertainiag a doubt on the subject, might have had the | 
opportunity of presenting their views to the house. 
If, however, the object of the resolution at this time, / 
was to afford the committee on agriculture the opportu- | 
nity of vindicating the favourite policy of the state, in | 
supporting the protecting system as advantageous to its | 
agricultural interests, the committee feel happy in ha- | 
ving been selected for the purpose, and have only to. 
regret their want of ability to do justice to the subject. | 
In pursuing, then, the inquiry, the committee will 
not trouble the House with any commentaries on the | 
learned theories and refined doctrines of political eco- | 
nomy—-a science which has its volaries among men of 
letters and of leisure, but whose doctrines have been | 
universally proscribed in practice. They are aware | 
no inquiry would be satisfactory to this House, which is 
not founded on facts and experience; and they believe, 
fortunately for a proper illustration of the subject, the 





branches of industry; that they have made them sub- 
servient to each other, and the mutual instruments of 
promoting the general welfare and prosperity of the 
country. 

The policy of protecting the domestic industry of the 
conntry,, is recognized in the earliest acts of the legisla- 
tion, both of this state and of the Congress of the United 
States; and in the infancy of the governn ent, the labors 
of the most distinguished statesman and able financier 
of this or any other country, were devoted to the illus- 
tration of the expediency and necessity of the encour- 
agement of domestic manufactures, a+ indispensible to 
the prosperity and independence of the United States. 
Notwithstanding the immense natural advantages pos- 
sessed by the country for a successful prosecution of 
manufactures, various circumstances, it is well known, 
combined to retard their progress in the infancy of the 
government. ‘* Scarcely had the adoption of the fe- 
deral constitution introduced some degree of confi- 
dence, and the continuance of peace permitted the 
accumulation of a moderate capital, when the com- 
mencement of war in Europe threw into the channels 
of our commerce, the carrying trade of the world, 
and thus offered an irresistible bounty to the invest- 
ment of capital in commerce. It accordingly took that 
direction, almost exclusively, with great profit to the 
country, until the commencement of the commercial 
restrictions of 1807.”’ And from the history of the coun- 
try it will appear, that from the period of the first set- 
tlement of the country, till the commencement of the 
late difficulties with Great Britain, there was always 
some particular cause in operation, the effect of which 
was adverse to the establishment of manufactures. 

The tariff of 1816, which gave the first impulse to 
the manufacturing industry of the country, and which 
pledged the faith of the government to sustain and fos- 
ter that industry, was established shortly after the con- 
clusion of the war with England; in the commenccment 
and progress of which, there was experienced so utter 
a destitution of the ordinary resources of an independent 
nation, as to render the adoption of means to encour- 
age manufactures in the country, absolutely necessary. 
Among the advocates of that tariff, were tu be found 
some of: the most gifted statesmen of the south; and of 
these, there was one pre-eminent, who strange to say, 
now regards that principle of protection as the bane of 
the Union, which he then defended and sustained as es- 
sential to its integrity and safety. — 

Opposed to the tariff of 1816 were most of the north- 
ern states, and particularly the state of Massachusetts, 
which continued that opposition even to the tariff of 
1824. Their pursuits being then almost exclusively 
commercial, they identified their prosperity with the 
doctrines of free trade. Considering that by these two 
acts, the system was adopted as the settled policy of- 
the government, and confiding in its pledgesto extend 








experience of this state is fruitful in facts and proofs in| protection so long as the occasion might require it, the 
favour of the system of protection, in the advantages it | citizens of that state invested their capital in manufac- 
has afforded to the agricultural interests of the state. In | turing establishments; and so rapid were the advances 
the plain and practical view of the subject, it appears | in manufactures, and so convinced were they, by actual 





to your committee that the wants, necessities, and com- 
forts of every community, are dependent upon the mu | 
tual co-operation of the three great departments of in- 

dustry—agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. — | 
That these three great departments of industry should 
exist in every community, is admitted by all; the ques- 
tion of their relative importance, and the degree of en- 
¢ouragement which they respectively require, has 








experience, of the benefits of the system, and that in- 
stead of fettering the operation of commerce, its di- 
rect tendency was to expand them, that the state of 
Massachusetts is now the most zealous and firm advo- 
cate of the protecting system. 

{tis worthy of notice, that the objections originally 
made to a tariff to afford protection to the industry of 
the country, were founded principally on the grounds 
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of expediency and policy; and on the arguments fur- | the agricultural interests of the state, the committee 
nished by the doctrines of political economy. It was al- | would remark, that the fact of the existence of the pre- 
leged that the country was not-ripe for the introduc- | sent healthful and prosperous condition of the agricul- 
tion of the system; that duties for protection were pre- | tural mterests of the state, most successfully illustrates 
mature; that they would operate as a tax on the many, | the favourable influence of the protecting system. 
for the benefit of the few; that the encouragement of | There is no period in the affairs of this state, in which 
manufactures would prove burdensome to agriculture, | its agriculture was in so great a state of depression; as 
which was the great and primary interest of this country; | that which intervened between the peace with England 
that it would fetter the operations of foreign com- | in 1815, and the period of the creation of a home mar- 
merce, which it was the more immediate interest of | ket, by the encouragement given to domestic manufac- 
the government to foster; and that the introduction of | tures under the protecting system. Occasionally, it is 
them, would exercise a pernicious influence on the mo- | true, the farmer received an exorbitant price for his 
ralsof the community. A short period of ten years’ | flour, in consequence ofa failure of the crops in Eng- 
experience, having demolished all these objections, and | land, or some unlooked for demand in South America; 
falsified all these predictions of the opposers of the pro- | but generally, the prices were too low to afford him any 
tective system: it was subsequently discovered, that } remuneration for his toils; he was, during all that peri- 
notwithstanding the exercise of the power of affording | od, dependent for the reward of his labour, on the pre- 


this protection was coeval with the existence of the go- | carious casualties of a threatened famine in England, a 


vernment, that the constitution did not justify it. This 
constitutional objection to the right, was first urged in- 
cidentally, as being a power at variance with the spirit 
of the constitution. By degrees it assumed a bolder 


front, and is now loudly proclaimed a palpable, posi- | 


tive, and absolute infraction of the letter ot the consti- 


tution, justifying the most violent opposition to its ar- | 


bitrary exercise. South Carolina demands an aban- 
donment of the exercise of the protecting policy. In 
vain has the exercise of the power been coeval with the 
existence of the government; in vain has the system 
shed its benign influence on the country, invigorating 
its commerce, increasing its domestic trade, and sus- 
taining and supporting its agricultural interests. Caro- 
lina, in the exercise of her absolute sovereign power, 
has nullified the system. She is now resting on her ab- 


‘hurricane in the West Indies, or some political convul- 
|sion in Europe, which to him, at the expense of his 
| Christian virtues, were indeed “ angels’ visits, few and 
| far between.” The exclusive policy of foreign govern- 

ments, in favour of their own industry, by which a mar- 
| ket was refused to the breadstuffs of the grain-growing 
| states, in time called for and obtained the adoption, by 
| our own government, of those counteracting measures 

which were so happily intended to create a market at 

home, for that which was denied a market abroad. The 
| rapidity with which, under the system of protecting the 

manufactures of the country, a home market was creat- 
ed for the productions of agriculture, and the extent in 
which it now exists, have exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the friends of the system. The present 
certainty and regularity of the home demand for the 





solute sovereignty, supported by her reserved rights; | products of the soil, the steadiness of the prices, the 
in one hand she holds out her writs of replevin and ca- | increased ability for their consumption, consequent to 
pias in withernam, the peaceful remedies of nullifica- | the general and profitable employment afforded—these 
tion; in the other, she brandishes a sword. The alter- | are the fruits of that system which has invigorated the 
native she presents to the United States, is an uncondi- | agriculture of this state fora series of years, in the ab- 
tional surrender of their power and authority to collect | sence of foreign demand; by which the value of the 
the duties on impost within her territory, to the mercy | products of the soil, and with it the labour of the farm- 
of John Doe and Richard Roe, or the Brigadier General | er and the price of the land, have progressively increa- 
at the head of the military forces of South Carolina. To | sed; and by which a stability and independence have 
appease the wrath which has placed Carolina in this | been imparted to the pursuit of agriculture, which it 
imposing attitude, an appeal is made to the sympathies | did not before possess. ‘Ihese effects can be ascribed 
and to the love of Union, of the people of the United | to no other causes, than the increase of the manufac- 
States. Congress, with a view to heal the wound, is | turing classes and the rapid growth of the home mar- 
now hurrying through the House of Representatives, a ket, under the protecting system. There have been 
measure which is designed as an olive branch, without | no wars, nor threatened famine of late years, to create 
calculating the extent of the sacrifice, or the mischief it | a demand for the breadstuffs of the country; but on the 


is to visit on the manufacturing states of the Union. To 
carry this measure into effect, the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of this state are deemed necessary; and itis a 
matter of notoriety, that no little exertion has been 
made to secure the consent of this state to the surren- 
der of the principle of protection, which is considered 
so closely interwoven with its prosperity, It would, 
indeed, go very far to reconcile the people of this state 
to an abandonment of the policy of encouraging domes- 
tic manufactures, if perchance, it could be made to ap- 


contrary, all the producing nations have been exerting 
| their industry to the utmost, and maintaining a rivalry 
against this country which would have visited, partic- 
‘ularly the citizens of this state, with the most disas- 
_ trous consequences, if they had not found a steady and 
| valuable market at home. 

What has put in motion that immense mass of indus- 
'try, which is now so advantageously exerted in all the 
| branches of domestic manufactures and mechanical pro- 
ductions of the city and county of Philadelphia, con- 


pear that the agricultural interests of the state were not | taining a population of upwards of 200,000 consumers 


benefited by it, or thatthe purchase and settlement of 


the unseated lands of the commonwealth were unfa- 
vourably affected by it. Inthis view of the subject, 
the raising of the inquiry in the resolution at this time, 
gives to it an importance which it would not otherwise 
possess; and renders it incumbent on your committee 
to take a wider range of the subject, than would other- 
wise be justifiable. 

The interests of agriculture are so essential to all 
others, and of such paramount importance, particularly 
to this state, that it is difficult to conceive that any sys- 
tem, no matter for what object it was designed, could 
receive the countenance and support of the people, 
which should affect injuriously, the agricultural inter- 
ests of the commonwealth. In pursuing the inquiry in- 
to the influence now given to domestic manufactures on 


| of agricultural productions? What has occupied the 


‘various water powers of the adjoining counties with 
| substantial buildings filled with the most valuable ma- 
'chinery of every variety, requiring the assistance of a 
/numerous population depending for their subsistence 
on the products of the soil? What has converted, in the 
| space of a few years, that which was an inconsiderable 
| village, in the extreme west of the state, into a great 
manufacturing city, containing a population, including 
the adjoining towns, of 25,000 consumers of the bread- 
stuffs of this state? What has introduced the produc- 
tion of wool so extensively in the country, requiring 
immense ranges of land for the pasturage and subsis- 
tence of sheep, and diversifying so agreeably the pur- 
suits of agriculture; and which has increased the con- 
sumers of agricultural productions, in the numerous 
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class of operatives required in the manufacture of wool- 
ens? What has multiplied so rapidly the manufactories 
of iron, and scattered them over almost every county of | tion, it appears that 
the commonwealth, affording the most extensive mar- | The probable number of sheep in the 
ket for the products of the farmer, and bringing the | United States, is 20,000,000, and 
consumer and producer into immediate contact? And| worth onan average, $2 per head, 
what has opened in the New England states, a market | The sheep farms, generally,do not sup- 
for the breadstuffs of the grain-growing states, of great-| port three sheep to the acre, summer 
er value than was ever the market of old England? a} and winter, though the land be pret- 
market for those breadstuffs, equivalent to a million of} ty good and well managed, Of the 
barrels annually. 20,000,000 of sheep, itis supposed 
To what cause can these important effects be ascrib- that about 5,000,000 are in the state 
ed but to the encouragement giyen to domestic manu-| of New York, having had 3,496,539 
factures by the protecting system—a system which, by} in 1825, the latest returns at hand; 
securing the industry of the country from the injurious} and it is known that many of these 
influence of foreign legislation, has afforded to our en-| sheep are fed upon lands worth from 
terprize the means of developingthe great natural ad-| 14 to 30 dollars per acre; and in 
vantages of the country for manufactures; and which! Dutchess county, in which are over 
has produced the co-operation of the three great de-! 500,000 sheep, the lands on which 
partments of industry, by making them subservient to | they are fed are worth about $25 per 














each other, and the mutual instruments of promoting acre. It is then probable, that the 
the prosperity ofthe whole. Political economists say,| average worth of farms in the Unit- 
that this prosperous state of things has grown up in| _ ed States,capahle of supporting three 
spite of the system of protection: with the certainknow-} sheep to every acre, throughout the 
ledge that it has grown up under the system, the com-| _ year, are worth $10 the acre; 20,000- 
mittee think that the consequences involved in the is-| 000 of sheep will require 6,666,666 
sue, are too momentous, to risk an experiment for the acres—say 6,500,000 acres at $10, 
mere purpose of solving a problem of political econo- 
my. Andif, under the system of protecting the indus- | Capital in sheep,and land to feed them, 
try of the country, the farmer has to pay a higher mo-| The 20,000,000 of sheep, produce 
ney price for domestic manufactures, he full well} 50,000,000 pounds of wool annually; 
knows, that it is better for him to give sucha price to| the average value of which, for three 
the domestic establishment, which takes the produc- years, 1829, 1830, 1831, exceeded 
tions of his farm in exchange, than to obtain them at a 40 cents per pound, or $20,000,000. 
lower rate from foreign establishments, that will take (The crop of 1831, was worth more 
scarcely any thing he has to give. than $25,000,000.) The crop of wool 
To pursue the inquiry in all the details of the various| having a reference to the whole 
branches of domestic manufactures which exercise afa-| quantity made into cloth of various 
vorable influence on the agricultural interests of this; qualities, is worth $40,000,000, 
state, would swell this report beyond any reasonable| which is about the gross annual pro- 
limits. There are, however, two branches of domestic duct of wool and its manufactures 
manufactures which are so immediately connected with | in the United States. Ifthe woolen 
the subject of this inquiry, and which have so direct | goods imported,valued at $6,000,000 
and beneficial an influence on the agricultural interests | be added, there will be allowed for 
and the settlement of the unseated lands ofthe common-| each person in the United States, 
wealth, that your committee will present some views} 3 50 worth of woolen goods per an- 
and details, illustrating the ‘great and important inter-} num, including blankets, carpets, 
ests which the state has, in the maintenance ofan effi-| &c. as well as clothing. 
cient system for the protection of the industry of the | The fixed and floating capital vested 
country. in the woolen manufactories in the 
The protection which was afforded by the tariffact! United States, such as lands, water 
of 1824, and particularly by the tariff of 1828, to wool} rights, buildings, machinery and 
and woolens, has produced results exhibiting the ad-| stock on hand, and cash employed, 
vantage which the encouragement of’ this branch of} may be estimated at 
manufactures has been to the agriculture of the coun- . 
try, and the immense benefits it will hereafter confer, | Capital directly vested in the growth 
if the system should continue unimpaired, The extent and manufacture of wool, 
of the demand for the raw material and the manufactur- | The proportion between the amount of 
ed article, the value of it, the comfort of it, and the ab- wool used in the factories and work- 
solute necessity of it, ina community of 13,000,000 of| ed up by household industry, are 
people, combine to make wool and woolens the most| as three to two; and on the average, 
extensive manufacture of the country. The extens:ve| it will employ one person to work up 
ranges of land which the subsistence of sheep require| 1000 pounds of wool annually, or 
for the production of wool, the agreeable and profitable | 50,000 personsin the whole. 
diversity it introduces in the pursuits of husbandry, and | It is reasonable to suppose that each la- 
the large amount of the produce of the soil necessary} bourer subsists two other persons: 
to subsist those employed in the manufacture, sender} say 150,000 in all, deriving a direct 
the encouragement of this branch particularly 2dvan-| support from the woolen manufac- 
tageuus to the interests of the state; and more particu- ture, whether household or other- 
larly, as its extension is calculated to create a demand | __ wise. 
for the unseated lands of this commonwealth. A refer- Each person will consume at least twen- 
ence to the documents, contained in the proceedings of | ty-five dollars worth of agricultural 
the convention of manufactures held at New York,| products annually, or $3,750,000 
will exhibit the most satisfactory proofs of the benefits! worthofsubsistence. 
conferred on the agriculture of the country, by the pro-| The average products of farms, culti- 
tection afforded to the growth of wool and the manu- vated for the supply of food, does 


facture of woolens. | notexceed $2 50 per acre yearly, af- 
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‘*From data founded on returns, from information 
received, and from calculations based on ‘that informa- 
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65,000,000 





$105,000,000 


40,000,000 





$145,000,000 
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ter subsisting the cultivators and 
those dependent on them. It will 
therefore require 1,500,000 acres of 
land to feed those manufacturers and 
their dependants—worth, say $15 
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the Union whose soil and climate are so well adapted 
to the business, and there is no description of lands pre- 
senting more favorable ranges for the rearing of sheep, 
than the unseated lands of this commonwealth. 

The branch of manufactures in which: this state is 




















per acre, is 22,500,000 | more immediately interested, because of the great natu- 

ral advantages it possesses, the progress it has made, 

Capital involved in the growth and ma- and the great amount of agricultural productions con- 

nufacture of wool in the United sumed in it, is tron. In the first report of Alexander 
States, $167,500,000 


Hamilton, the Secretary of the Treasury, prohibitory 
duties are recommended in favor of the manufacturers 
of this article, in which they are represented as entitled 
to “‘ pre-eminent rank.” “None,” says the report, 
“are more essential in their kind, none so extensive in 
$20,000,000 } their uses. They constitute in whole or in part, the 
3,750,300 | implements or materials, or both, of almost every use- 
Fuel, timber, and other products of ful occupation. Their instrumentality is every where 
the land, supplied, 500,000 | conspicuous. It is fortunate for the United States, 
Charges for transportation, and food of | that they have peculiar advantages for deriving the full 
horses and other animals employed, benefit of this most valuable material, and they have 
because of the factories, every motive to improve it, with systematic care.”’ 
In no state in the Union, are there to be found the 
$24,750,000 | same facilities for the production of iron, as in Pennsyl- 
| vania; in no state has there been so great a progress 
in the manufacture of it. If, in general estimation, its 
importance ranks so high, the manufacture of iron is 
of no less importance to the value of the products of 
the soil, than is the material itself to the cultivation of 
| it. There is no single branch of manufacture, in pro- 
portion to its value, which requires in its production so 
large an amount of manual and animal labor, and which 
consumes so large an amount of the products of agri- 
culture. In short, it is all labor except the moderate 
profit of the manufacturer, for the capital invested and 
the risk encountered; and its importance to the agri- 
culture of the state, may be traced in the various ope- 
rations of extracting the ore from the bowels of the 
earth; the transportation of it to the furnace; the pre- 
paration of the charcoal, and the transportation of it; 
in the process of smelting the ore; the transportation 
300,000 | of the pig metal to the forges; the preparation of the 
charcoal; the labor employed in refining the pig metal 
and drawing it into malleable bars; and the transporta- 
tion of the manufactured article to market. 
To exhibit more in detail how large a portion of 
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The annual value created by, or accruing to agricul- 
ture, because of the growth and manufacture of wool, 
may be thus shown: 

Wool, 
Provisions to manufacturers, 





500,000 


} 











The following should rightfully be add- 
ed to show the whole operation of 
the woolen manufactures in the Unit- 
ed States. 

For every 100,000 pounds of wool ma- 
nufactured, there is a constant em- 
ployment, equal to the labour of 
six men, in the erection and repair of 
buildings, millwrights’ and black- 
smiths’ work, and, in the building 
and repairing of machinery, whether 
for wool worked up in the factories 
or in families—say 3000 men, whose 
labour subsists at least 9000 other 
persons—12000 in all, and consume 
each $25 worth of agricultural pro- 
duce annually, is 





$25,050,000 | 








Making the whole number of persons employed, be- 


cause of the manufacture of wool, 162,000; and requir. | agricultural products are consumed in the manufacture 
ing of the product of agriculture, for materials and} of iron, the committee have annexed a statement, pub- 
subsistence, the very large amount, per annum, of| lished in the proceedings of the New York convention, 
twenty-five millions and fifty thousand dollars. And{ made by two experienced manufacturers of iron of this 
it should be observed that there is no foreign market to} state, whose calculations have been verified by a com- 
which we can send our twenty-five millions worth of | parison with returns from 72 furnaces and 132 forges. 
wool, and breadstuffs, and meats. It wouldall be asif| For each ton of bar iron and castings made, the fol- 
annually, lost to landholders and cultivators, were 
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the home market destroyed, in abandoning the manu- 
factures of wool; and those who are now consumers of 
the products of agriculture, must, of necessity, become 
producers, and lessen the prices of grain, &c.” 

This branch of industry may he said to be in its in- 
fancy, not being more than ten years old. If sustained 
by the government, its extension,and the benefits it will 
confer on the agricultural interests of the country, and 
on the settlement of the unseated lands of the common- 
wealth, are incalculable. 

In this state, it is believed that the production of 
wool has progressively increased, under the protection 
afforded particularly by the tariff act of 1828. In 
weeny and Greene counties, possessing a soil and 
range of country particularly adapted to the raising of 
sheep, the attention of farmers has been extensively di- 
rected to the production of wool; and the number of 
sheep in those counties is represented to exceed 
200,000. 
dual increase of attention to this interesting branch of 
husbandry. All that is required to make ita staple 
production of the state, is confidence in the protec- 
tion of the government, necessary to foster and sustain 
this great and growing interest. There is no state in 


In other counties of the state, there is a gra- | 


lowing agricultural produce is found to be consumed: 
20 bushels wheat and rye, average at 75 cts. $15 00 





57 lbs. of pork, do, 5 2 85 
43 lbs. of beef, do, 4 1 72 
10 lbs. of butter, do. 124 1°25 
2 bushels of potatoes, do, 30 60 
4 ton of hay, do. 7 50 S 50 
For every ten tons of bar iron, one horse is 
employed one whole year, worth $100— 
and experience shows that the mortality 
among horses so employed, is per annum 
one in seven, and constitutes a charge per 
ton, of 1 43 
For fruit and vegetables, of which no return 
has been made, we feel justified in put- 
ting down 1 00 
$27 35 


Which, multiplied by the quantity of bar iron and 
castings, will give the sum of $3,415,850, paid by the 
iron manufacturers, and those employed by them, to 
the farmers. 

For the purpose of illustrating more distinctly the 
immense benefits which the encouragement now given 
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to domestic manufactures has conferred on the agricul- 
tural interests, the following table, derived from the 
same source, founded on actual returns, is submitted— 
showing the amount of pig metal and bar iron annually 
manufactured in the United States; the value of it; 
the number of men employed in it, and of persons sub- 
sisted; as well as the annual wages, and the amount 
paid to farmers for food furnished. 


Supple- 
By the mentary Total, 
report. y 

returns, 











Bar iron made in the, 
U. States, tons 
Pig iron, the whole, 
quantity made be- 
ing computed as 


96,621 msm 112,866) 


| 
| 


— 





such, | 163,542| 27,994) 191,536 
Value, dollars 13,329,760) 
Men employed, | 

[mumber, 24,979 29,254 
Persons subsisted, 
[number 124,895] 146,275 
Annual wages, doll’s 7,493,700 8,776,420 
Paid for food fur- 
nished by farmers, | 
[dollars 3,415,850 4,000,490 





These are facts which carry with them their own de- 
monstration of the favorable influence of this important 
branch of domestic manufactures. And to show more 
conclusively how much the agricultural interests of the 
state have at stake, in the encouragement of the manu- 
facture of iron, the subsequent statement, founded on 
actual returns, is submitted: 

“ The committee of manufactures of iron, appointed 
by the convention assembled at Philadelphia, to exam- 
ine the returns received in answer to the circulars ad- 
dressed to different individuals engaged in that branch 


of industry, report the following tabular statement, as : 


the result of their investigations: 
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| The manufacture of iron has been gradual, and of 
| Slow growth, requiring the investment of large capital, 
}and incurring more than ordinary risks. The iron 
works of the state are now increasing, and greatly im- 
proving, and will continue to multiply, if sufficiently 
) protected. Their establishment has been the work of 
| time; but so much easier is it to pull down than to 
| build up; that what has been the work of an age may 


| be destroyed in aday. ‘The power which has rdised 
_|them up under the fostering wings of its protection, 
|| May expose them to destruction by the withdrawal of 
_|it. That such will be the effect of the frequent and 


tection, there can be no doubt. In such an event, 
next to the manufacturer, who will lose his capital, the 
| farmer will sustain the greatest loss, in being deprived 
| of so near a market for the produce of his farm. What 
| effect the extension of the establishments for the manu- 
facture of iron, would have on the settlement of the 
| unseated lands of the commonwealth, may be estimated 
| by the fact, that iron works, for the most part, have 
| their location in lands of that description. 
In presenting in more detail the manufactures of 
_woolens and iron, to illustrate the benefits of the sys- 
tem of protection on the agricultural interests of the 
| State, the committee do not wish to be considered as 
| undervaluing the instrumentality of the other ¢arious 
branches of manufactures in producing correspondent 
| eects. They believe that the statistics of the manu- 
| facture of cotton, would exhibit a most extensive in- 
| fluence on the interests of agriculture, in the vast num- 
ber of persons employed in it, deriving their subsist- 
| ence from the agriculture of the grain-growing states, 
| They are far from considering any branch of manufac- 
tures as entitled to exclusive protection; and in their 
estimation, all the branches of manufactures contribute 
| their share of beneficial influence on the agriculture of 
the state, and are entitled to the fostering care of the 
| government. 
The resolution proposes a further inguiry into the 
influence of the encouragement now given to domestic 
' manufactures, on the purchase and settlement of the un- 
seated lunds of the commonwealth; and would seem to 
‘indicate that there might be a difference in the opera- 
tion of the system on this interest and ori that of agri- 
culture. The unseated lands embrace a large extent 
' of the territory of this state; and the means of accele- 
rating their settlement and improvement must be an 
object of deep solicitude to the state, demanding at all 
times its superintending care. It is believed that, as 
\ far as regards a legislative inquiry into this subject, it 
has the character of novelty, and is, therefore, desery- 
| ing of investigation. If it should be the fact, that the 
| encouragement given to manufactures has affected in- 
juriously the settlement of the unseated lands of the 
‘commonwealth, it is time that it should be known, and 
the nature and extent of it satisfactorily ascertained. 
|It might, too, furnish a peg to the enemies of the Pro- 
| tecting System, on which to hang a doubt of the inte- 
‘rest which the state has in that system; and in this 
view, the committee have considered the subject de- 
serving of particular notice. In considering the sub- 
'ject then, they would observe, that whatever system 
would have the effect to advance the general interests 
‘of agriculture, by enhancing the productions of the 
soil, and consequéntly the price of land, would seem to 
‘have a tendency to bring into cultivation a larger ex- 
tent of territory, and create a demand for improved 
lands. And if the views which your committee have 
| presented, have satisfactorily exhibited the advantages 
| which the encouragement given to manufactures have 
‘been to agriculture; the inference appears to them just 
‘and fair, that the unseated lands have participated in 
‘those advantages. The committee are aware, that an 
| opinion has been broached, that the introduction of 
'manufactures has checked the spirit of emigration in 
| those districts where it existed to the greatest extent, 


| gradual reduction of the duties designed for their pro- 
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by affording a more profitable employment at home. |2 wilderness, as some others do, in vast vacant tracts of 


Such an opinion, it is believed, is not supported by 
facts, nor.sustained by the evidence of the progress of 
emigration to, and settlement of, the unseated lands of 
the United States. The tariff laws being general in 
their operation over the whole Union, their influence, 
if unfavorable, weuld be discernible in other states, 
where new lands of this description are located. In 
the fact, that the unseated lands of several states have 
been, for the last ten years, more extensively settled 
than at any previous period, is to be found a contra- 
diction of the opinion, that the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures has operated as a check on the 
spirit of emigration. Indeed, the rapidity of the 
growth of several of the western states in population 
and general prosperity, has been the subject of espe- 
cial wonder, and is unparalleled in the history of the 
world. In 1790, the extensive region north-west of the 
Ohio was a howling wilderness—the abode of the 
savage. Since that period, there have been carved out 
of this extensive territory, no less than four states, one 
of which contains, at the present moment, a population 
approximating to that of the old settled state of Penn- 
sylvania. But within the last ten years, under the ope- 
ration of the system of the protection of domestic manu- 
factures, the increase of the population in those states 
has been most rapid and astonishing, as appears by a 
comparison of the census of 1820 with that of 1830. 
The state of Ohio, in 1820, had a population of 581,424; 
in 1830, it had increased to 937,696. Indiana, in 1820, 
had a population of 147,178; in 1830, it had increased 
to 341,582. Illinois, in 1820, had 55,211 inhabitants: 
in 1830, they amounted to 157,575; and in several of 
the other states, and even territories, there has beena 
correspondent increase of population. his rapid 
growth of the population of the states referred to, 
would seem to justify the opinion, that there had been 
no check on emigration. On the contrary, the infer- 
ence would appear rational, that the prosperity impart- 
ed to the agriculture of the country, by the creation of 
a home market, through the agency of the protecting 
system, had given a new impulse to the spirit of emi- 
gration; and had, by the general and profitable em- 
ployment afforded by domestic manufacturers, fur- 
nished the means to thousands, which enabled them to 
indulge their preference of the pursuits of agriculture 
in the western states. 

The population of Pennsylvania has not increased in 
the same ratio with the states referred to. In 1820, it 
was 1,049,398, and in 1830, had enly increased to 
1,350,301; and it appears from the tables, showing the 
population at those periods, that this increase had been 
principally in the settled parts of the state. That there 
has been an unreasonable delay in the settlement of the 
unseated lands of the commonwealth, is sufficiently at- 
tested by a comparison of the increase of population in 
those counties where lands of this description are locat- 
ed, with that of the western states referred to: And it 
becomes necessary in the inquiry imposed on the com- 
mittee, to trace the causes which have produced it, in 
order to ascertain whether the encouragement now 
given to domestic manufactures has had any share in 
at. 

The illustrious founder of Pennsylvania, in becoming 
the preprietor of its extensive territory, was not actuat- 
ed by the sordid ambition of becoming rich; but by the 
noble ambition of founding an empire, which should 
become the habitation of a populous, industrious, and 
moral community. ‘To accomplish this object, his first 
efforts were directed to invite the settlement and im- 
provement of his provinces; and all the provisions and 
regulations of his land office, were admirably devised 
to encourage its speedy settlement. The titles derived 
from improvement and settlement rights, location, ap- 
plications and warrants, were wisely calcula-ed to at- 
tract settlers; and were directed, to use his own Jan- 
guage, *‘to the end that the province might notlie like 

Vor. XU. 14 


lands, but -be regularly improved for the benefit of 
society,” &c. And it is believed, that under the judi- 
cious and prudent provisions of his land office, the set- 
tlement of Pennsylvania was more rapid than that of 
any of the North American colonies. After the estab- 
lishment of the independence of the country, and the 
erection of the government of this state, by which the 
proprietorship of all the unappropriated lands within its 
territory became vested in the commonwealth,. the 
usages and customs of the land offices, established un- 
der the proprietary government, were adopted by the 
state, in disposing of the vacant linds. Unfortunately, 
soon after, there sprung up in the state a spirit of specu- 
lation in the public lands, as wild as.the South Sea bub- 
ble, or the Mississippi scheme. So monopolizing was 
its spirit, that in a few years, it wrested from the state 
almost its entire territory, which became parcelled out 
in vast vacant tracts, and vested in companies and indi- 
viduals, citizens of the United States and foreigners. 
At an early period of the government, the state was 
thus deprived of the ownership of the land; and of 
course, of the power of disposing of the public lands, 
ina way that would have best promoted their early 
settlement. So long as this spirit of speculation kept 
up, the lands were held at prices too high to encourage 
their settlement; and when the spirit drooped, apathy 
succeeded to disappointment, and in many instances 
the means of promoting their settlement were neglect- 
ed. The non-resident proprietorship of them, in time 
exposed them to the intrusion of a description of per- 
sons unfavorable to their improvement, and led to a 
derangement of the titles, which gave rise to litigation 
and law-suits. The state, too, no deubt under a feel- 
ing of irritation, produced by a sense of having been 
overreached by the speculation in those lands, inter- 
fered, and, by a series ef injudicious legislation, in- 
creased the embarrassments in the titles; a want of 
confidence was the consequence, imposing an addi- 
tional check on the settlement of them. In the mean 
time, the public lands of the United Stats came into 
the market, including the territory, now the state of 
Ohio, and the other western states; possessing great 
advantages in the rich exuberance of soil, health of 
climate, and a natural outlet to market. These advan- 
tages, in conjunction with the mode adopted by the U. 
States in disposing of them, the fixed rate of prices, 
($1 25 per acre,) the es'ablishment of regular land 
offices, where applicants might resort for information, 
and the periodical sale of them, attracted to the wes- 
tern states the flowing tide of emigration. It is not to 
be wondered, that in contrasting these advantages of 
the western states, with the unseated lands of this 
state, and the difficulties created by the improvident 
manner of their disposition, that they should have been 
passed by, and a preference given to the settlement of 
the western lands. These circumstances, it is believed, 
explain the causes which have operated so adversely 
on the settlement of the unseated lands of this com- 
monwealth. 

Some of these causes are still in operation, and must 
continue to have a most injurious influence, until the 
only measures calculated to afford relief, shall be con- 
summated by the state. Ifthe commonwealth had not 
acted so improvidently, in disposing at an early period, 
of the territory of the state, in vast vacant tracts, it 
would have had the power of counteracting, in some 
degree, the advantages held out by the western states, 
by reducing the prices, so as to afford some temptation 
to settle the public lands. Regulated by the maxim, 
that the wealth and strength of a community depend 
on the number and industry of the people, the policy 
of the state would have been d'rected to the settlement 
and improvement of its territory, without regard to the 
price of the land. Not so with the companies and jn- 
dividuals in whom these lands are vested; the price 
being with them the primary object. 
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The only measure which it is now within the power! state of Pennsylvania. It is confidently believed, that 
of the state to adopt, to promote the settlement of the | in commencing her system of internal improvement, 
unseated lands, is the system uf internal improvement, | this state felt the full force of the obligation imposed on 
in which it is now embarked. On the completion and | her by the policy adopted by the general government; 
extension of this system, rest all the hopes of accom- | and the scale of improvement was adopted, to afford a 
plishing so desirable an end. ‘The exertions which are | full development of her immense natural advantages. 
inaking by rival states, to attract emigrants to their | The tariff act of 1824, gave the great impulse to the 
respective territories, would seem to require a vigorous | manufacturing enterprise of the country. The system 
prosecution of this system, as a measure of defence; | of internal improvement was commenced in 1825, and 
and it is suggested whether the fact of the state having | had its origin in the spirit which was created by the ta- 
disposed of these lands so improvidently, does not) riff of 1824. The points of termination of the canals, 
strengthen the claims of those districts in which they | and the character of the country through which they 
are situated, to this only means of encouragement of the pass, sufficiently indicate that the great object of their 
settlement of the unseated lands of the commonwealth. | construction was to afford a speedy development of the 

The subject of internal improvement, as connected | natural advantages of the state for manufactures. The 
with the purchase and settlement of the unseated lands | main line was designed to connect the great manufac- 
of this commonwealth, naturally suggests the considera- | turing city of the west with the commercial emporium 
tion of the agency which the encouragement of do-| of the east, then rapidly advancing in manufactures; 
mestic manufactures had in giving birth to that system. and to give greater expansion to the system, by forming 
Between the two systems, the encouragement of do-!a connexion with the lakes. The west and north 
mestic manufactures and the improvement system, | branches of the canal extended into, and terminated in 
there is a wonderful affinity. They are cause und ef- | the midst of the unseated lands of the commonwealth. 
fect; and so intimate is their association, that they have | They were designed to bring into immediate use, the 
been classed under the peculiarly happy and appro- | rich minerals they possessed, which were indispensible 
priate appellation of the American System. So natural | to the successful prosecution of the various branches of 
is their connexion, that as early as 1816, the late Vice | domestic manufacture. For the mere purpose of do- 
President of the United States, now a senator in con-! mestic use, the demand for coal must and will ever be 
gress from South Carolina, in giving the force of his | extremely limited, and would not have justified the 
powerful mind to the defence of the system of protect- | tenth part of the expenditure already incurred. The 
ing the industry of the country, adverted to it in his / value of this important mineral is derived from its ap- 
usual felicitous manner. plication to the arts and manufactures of the country: 

‘*Manufactures,” he said, ** produced an interest | It is to her coal mines, that Great Britain is indebted for 
strictly American, as much as agriculture. In this, it | that tremendous power of production, which has made 
had the decided advantage of commerce or navigation, | so many nations tributary to her workshops, and for the 
and the country will derive from it much advantage. | immense capital she has accumulated, which has made 
Again, it is calculated to bind together more closely | London the banking house of the commercial world. 
our wide-spread republic. It will greatly increase our | And it is to the minerals, and particularly to her coal, 
mutual dependence and intercourse; and will, as a that this state is to be indebted for that pre-eminence in 
necessary Consequence, excite an increased atlention to| wealth, population and power, which is to distinguish 
internal improvement—a subject every way intimately | her future career. ‘The entire region of anthracite coal 
connected with the attainment of national strength, | is confined to the territory of this state, extending over 
and the perfection of our political institutions.” ten counties; and the bituminous coal is scattered in 

if the connexion between these two systems, as | endless profusion, in almosta continuous range from the 
cause and effect, is so palpable, the relative obligations | north branch of the Susquehanna, in Bradford county, 
they impose on the general and state governments are | to a point approaching to lake Erie, embracing nearly 
no less plain and obvious. The duties on imports are | one half of the territory of the state. The coal trade is 
the only means by which the influence of foreign regu-| yet in its infancy, and the immense advantages already 
lations, affecting injuriously the industry of this coun. | developed, afford the most conclusive evidence of the 
try, can be counteracted. The states have not only | prosperity that will follow its progress to maturity. 
granted the power of laying duties on imports to the| The county of Schuylkill, some ten years past, was 
general government, but have actually restricted them- | a county of unseated lands, and almost a barren wilder- 
selves from exercising the power, unless with the con- ness; it has now a population of 20,000 souls, and bids 
sent of congress. ‘This power was, doubtlessly, thus | fair to rival, inthe value of its assessible real property, 
granted to the general government, to be exercised | the richest agricultural counties of the commonwealth. 
when the occasion and necessity demanded. The ob-| In the mountains of Northampton, amidst its unseated 
ject of the exercise of the power being to afford to the | lands, in the same space of time, a new creation has 
industry of the country the opportunity of its develop- | sprung up, in the improvements of the Lehigh company. 
ment; the actual exercise of it by the general govern- | In the remote county of Wayne, its unseated lands have 
ment would seem plainly to impose on the states the | become the busy scene of industry, and have rapidly 
obligation of affording every possible facility, within | grown in population, under the enterprising efforts of 
their respective territories, for the most rapid develop- | the Delaware and Hudson canal company. The un- 
ment of the branch of industry for which the protec- | seated lands contiguous to the canals of this state, have 
tion was granted. It is only by mutual co-operation | experienced the most extensive improvement, from the 
of this kind that manufactures can be established in | mere expenditure of money in their contruction. Rail 
this country, on a scale commensurate to the necessi- | roads and canals are daily projected, all leading to and 
ties of this growing community. In no state of the | terminating in the unseated lands, and all directed to 
Union is that obligation imposed with so great a force | render available their vast mineral wealth. Companies 
as in the state of Pennsylvania, whose territory abounds | have already been incorporated, and surveys made for 
with all the materials indispensable to the success of | rail roads from the heart of Tioga county, to the Che- 
the system. And your committee consider, that a state,| mungcanal in New York; from Williamsport, on the 
which, possessing resources necessary to an early de-} West Branch canal, to the same point; and from Phi- 
velopment of the manufacturing industry of the coun- | lipsburg, in Centre county, to connect with the 
try, and enjoying the protection afforded by the gene- | Pennsylvania canal, in Huntingdon county. An appli- 
ral government, should neglect to afford the proper fa- | cation is now made to ‘the legislature, to incorporate a 
cilities within its power, would forfeit all equitable company, composed of capitalists of Massachusetts, for 
claims to the continuance of the protecting system. mining and transporting coal, and manufacturing coke, 

Such is not the case with regard to the claims of the | in Lycoming county, which has already expended 
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$100,000, and whose plan of operations requires the 
expenditure of half a million. ‘lhe capitalists of other 
states are looking with an eager eye to the coal region 
of this state. On the extent of the demand which may 
be created for this most important article depends the 
success of these improvements, as well those which 
have been completed, as those under progress, or 
which have only been projected. On the extension of 
the manufacturing system, depends the demand which 
will be created for this mineral. Without the protec- 
tion of the government, it is universally admitted, man- 
ufactures cannot flourish, and most certainly will not be 
extended in their operations. The unseated lands, 
then, have every thing at stake, in the encouragement 
given to domestic manufactures. With an efficient pro- 


tecting system, their settlement and improvement will | 


advance with the extension and expansion of the manu- 
factures of the country, 

The excellence of the system of protection to the 
manufactures of the country, is disp'ayed in the diffu- 
sive power, by which it is made to promote the general 


prosperity of all, and to create a mutual dependence of | 


every section of the country within the sphere of its 
operation. In this view of its operations may be seen 


how deep an interest Pennsylvania has in the prosperity. 


of the manufactures of the other states, more particu- 
larly of those of New England—affording already the 
pr.ncipal market for her coal, and consuming, as has 
been before stated, bread stuffs from the grain growing 
states, equal to a million of barrels annually. 


In the opinion of your committee, the purchase and | 


settlement of the unseated lands, have by far the deep- 
est interest at stake, in the protection of manufactures: 
In proportion as manufactures flourish, so will the set- 
tlement and improvement of lands extend; and the ra- 
pidity of their future settlement may be estimated, by 
the extraordinary increase of the population of those 
districts where the coal trade has been brought to bear 
in its present partial and imperfect state. Under the 
system of protecting the industry of the country, the 
treasures of this extensive region of the state will be 
brought to light; capital will be invited to bring them 
juto use; and population will be attracted by the manu- 
facturing establishments which will be there located, 
and by the laborers required in mining and transporting 


the coal, and providing and raising the products of agri: | 


culture required for their subsistence. 

There is now pending in Congress, a bill in relation 
to the public lands of the United States, which, as it 
may affect the purchase and settlement of the unseated 
lands of this commonwealth, is deemed worthy the no- 
tice of the committee; aithough not strictly within the 
sphere of the inquiry proposed by the resolution. At 
the last session of Congress, a bill to distribute the re- 
venue derived from the sale of these lands, among the 
several states, in the ratio of their representation, was 
introduced into the Senate. So perfectly proper was 
this measure considered, as it regards every principle 
of justice, expediency and public policy, that it passed 
the Senate by a large mojority. It was well known 
there was a decided majority in its favor in the House 
of Representatives, where it was introduced at the close 
of the session: the action of the House was, however, 
suspended on this bill, by a motion to lay it on the table; 
and what is most remarkable the majority by which this 
motion prevailed, was made by the votes of the repre- 
sentatives of this state. The general disappointment 
which exhibited itself in this state, was only quieted, 
by the assurance that the bill would certainly become a 
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cess. The projectis no less than that of passing a bill 
'to destroy this branch of the revenue of the govern- 
ment; to relinquish the interest which the several 
states have inthe public lands, to the states in which 
| hey cre located; and in fact to give them away, and 





throw them open to a general scramble. Ifthe present . 


| mode of disposing of the public lands has, as your com- 
 snittee believe, operated injuriously on the settlement 
| of the unseated lands of this state—how much more 
mischievous will be the operation of this new mode of 
| giving them away? 
|” ‘The fact that the settlement of the lands of this state 
| has been impeded, by the extensive market opened for 
(the sale of the public lands of the United States, 
' would seem to strengthen the claims of the state, toa dis- 
tributive share of the revenue derived from this source. 
But by the new project, the state is called on, not only 
to forego this seasonable relief to her finances, but to 
relinquish all right and? interest in those lands, and con- 
sent to a prodigal, free-will offering of them, by which 
the settlement of her unseated country will not only 
be retarded, but most of the present settlers be seduced 
to abandon improvements they have already made. A 
| project more mischievous to the interests of this state, 
| could not be devised, short of depriving it of the sys- 
tem of protecting domestic industry. A mere glance is 
sufficient to exhibit its hostility to the interests of Penn- 
isylvania. The bill which passed the Senate last Ses- 
sion of Congress, for the distribution of the proceeds of 
| the public lands, has lately passed the same body, at 
the present session, and is now pending in the House. 
| The final disposition of this important measure, can- 
| not failto be a subject of deep solicitude to the people 
j of this state, and more particularly to that portion of 
| them most interested in the speedy settlement of the 
| 
} 





unseated lands. The insinuation of a doubt, that a 
single member of the House, representing this state in 
Congress, could for a moment give his countenance to 
the project recommended by the President, or refuse 
to give his vote in favor of the bill which has passed 


| the Senate, would be an impeachment of the fidelity - 


| he owes to his own state. The measure is, however, 
| still pending in the House of Representatives; and in 
its decision, is involved the question, whether this state 
shall receive, as its portion of the revenue derived from 
this source, $230,000 annually, or be divested of all in- 
terest in the public lands, and exposed to the mischiev- 
1ous operat’on of a free-will offering of them, to the 
| people of all nations, kindreds and tongues. And your 
committee would suggest, whether the measure now 
| pending in Congress, is not of that deep and moment- 
| ous interest, to justify an expression of the voice of the 
| Legislature onthe subject. 

ln the performance of the duty assigned to your com- 
| mittee by the resolution referred to them, they have 
| presented a fair, though perhaps imperfect sketch, of 
'the facts and arguments, which, in their estimation, 
_ satisfactorily demonstrate the very great advantage 
| which the encouragement now given to domestic manu- 
| factures, has been to the agricultural interests of the 
| state, and to the purchase and settlement of the unseat- 
ed lands of the commonwealth. These advantages are 
‘every where to be seen, in this state, in the general 
prosperity which pervades the whole community, and 
‘every department of industry; and they are conspicu- 
| ously displayed in the great public and private works of 
| internal improvement, in which the state and individuals 
|are now embarked. If, inthe enjovment of the advan- 
| tages which the encouragement of manufactures has 


law at the present session. On the very threshold of | already conferred, the system is sustained as the favor- 


the anticipated enjoyment of the amount which would 
be received by the state, (and which it is believed 
would be $280,000 annually,) a new project for the dis- 
posal of those lands has been suggested in the first 
message of the President to Congress at the present 
session, carrying with it the weight of a personal recom- 


mendation, well calculated to secure its ultimate suc- 


| ite policy of the state—how much greater is the inter- 
| est which she has in the maintenance of this system, in 
| the prospect of the development wiich the public 
| works present. In present actual investment of nearly 
| $20,000,000, the state is now interested in holding fast 
| to the protecting system; and in prospect, her interest 
| is only to be estimated by the immensity of the resources 
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and treasure which the improvement system is designed | Deduct for stern and bridal 


todevelope. To do justice to the subject, by exhibit- | ports, 22 

ing in detail all the advantages of the system for pro- | —-- 
tecting the home industry of the country, in all the va- | She can mount 140 guns, 
rious branches of manufactures now in successful opera- | 6 feet high between each deck. 
tion, would require the compass of a volume. Sucha 20 inches thick through the sides. 
volume is happily extant, embracing the ‘‘Proceedings | 26 inches at the bows. 

of the friends of domestic industry in general conven- | Deck plank 5 inches thick. 


tion, met at the city of New York, on 26th of October, 
1831,”—which will be found a most valuable compen- 
dium of the political and statistical information of the | 
rise, progress, and present state of the manufactures of | _ We published one day last week, a statement of the 
the United States; a work which, in the opinion of your dimensions of the largest ship in the British Navy, to 
committee, is well deserving of the patronage of the which was appended a request from the New York 
legislature of this state, whose interests are so closely | Gazette, that we would give the dimensions of the 
interwoven with the protecting policy of the country. PENNSYLVANIA, Now on the stocks in the navy yard in 
By referring to the proceedings of that convention, it | this city. We are indebted to a gentleman for the 
willappear that the honor of presiding over it, was | following statement: 
awarded to a citizen of this state, whom the state had a | DIMENSIONS OF SHIP OF LINE PENNSYLVANIA. 
— time amernyed ee with the highest Sy | ite 
and most exalted trust, which it is in the power of the | : ; “4 gtd 
legislature to confer. And it may perhaps os considered | Length between the perpendiculars on lower 


N. Y. Gazette. 





fortunate, that at a momentous crisis, when the proteet- mot aie loft oe : ' 
ing system is violently assailed, and its constitutionality | “*'TEMe PenBt aol, 

i i ] : ; Length of keel or tonnage, 190 0 
impugned, this state is represented in the Senate of the sealed teemaiiel id? tenemm aa * 
United States, by one, who, having given to the pro- | "°" D i ys for tonnage 57 0 
ceedings of that convention the solemn sanction of his De. q ' a pag ae <0 0 
name, cannot but feel an honest pride in devoting his h ei 1d » , és 
best energies to sustain and uphold the principles, mea- | meee 0 der . waa — 
sures and policy, promulgated by that convention, ap- xtreme depths amidships, 


proved and fortified as they have been, by the repeated Burthen in tons 3306 — Gus te, c 
resolutions of the legislature of this state at the last and| We find the following in one of the New York pa- 
present sess.ons. pers, which seems to be a proper pendant to the above: 

With this view of the subject, which is respectfully | We publish the following from Mr. Wargas a curi- 
fully submitted, the committee offer the following re- | OSity- 
solution: The following is an estimate of the quantity of sail 

Resolved, That the committee on agriculture be | duck required for the making of one complete suit of 
discharged from the further consideration of the reso- | sails, &c. for the United States Ship Pennsylvania, now 
lution. | building at Philadelphia. 

On motion, Ordered, that 1500 copies in the English | Number of yards for one set of sails, 18,341 
language, and 500 copies in the German language of | Bags, Hammocks, Boat Sails, Awnings, &c. 14,624 
the foregoing report, be printed for distribution. 

Extract from the Journal. 











32,965 yds. 
FRS. R. SHUNK, Clerk. Size of shrouds, 11 inches. 
ene Main stay 19 do, 
. Main mast from step to fly pole 278 feet 
The Neptune, just launched at Portsmouth, is the | Main yard 110 do. 
largest British vessel that has ever floated; the follow- | Topsail yard 2 do, 
ing are her dimensions: Topgallant yard 52 do. 
Fect. Inch. | Royal yard 36 do. 
Length on lower deck, . 205 8 Sheet anchor 10,000 lbs. 
do. of keel . 190 6 Sheet cable 25 inches, 
do. of keel for tonnage, » 170 53 Main topsail contains _ 1,531 yds. 
‘Breadth for do. > . 54 74 By C. Wang, late sail maker in the U, S. Navy. 
do. moulded, - . 53 104 U.S. Gaz. 
do. outside of wale, ee 35 64 —_—_—_— 
Depth in the hold, - 33 3 ; ; 
Burthen in tons, 2,505 70 95th, The correspondent of the Register of Pennsylvania, 
Extreme length aloft, : 242 6 who supplied the list of Academies, in the last No. has 
do, height, forward, . 56 6 | omitted perhaps one of the most efficient institutions in 
do. do. midships, . 51 0 the State. The ‘Milton Academy” was founded in 
do. do. abaft, - - 11 0 1822, and has since its commencement been under the 


direction of the Rev. David Kirkpatrick, A. M: as 


. : . . teacher; and has not at any time been without a full 

We have been favored with the following dimensions supply of pupils, principally in the classics, mathema- 

of the Pennsylvania, on the stocks at the Navy Yard | tics, &c. from this and other states. And we believe 
in Philadelphia. . 


| we are not mistaken, when we say that the pupils from 





Length 220 fect. | this institution are prepared with as suitable qualifica- 

Beam 58 feet. tions to pursue their collegiate studies, in the various 

Beams on each deck 34. colleges to which they have recourse, as those from 

Decks 5 entire. | any of its cotemporary schools. — Mi/tonian. 

On the spar deck she has 44 ports, 3 

Upper gun deck, 44 Greensburgh, Jan, 12. 

Second gun do. 42 _ A Black Snake was killed in the vicinity of Mr. Har- 

Lower do. * 32 ‘rold’s Salt Works on the division run between South 
— _and East Huntingdon townships, on the 9th inst. which 


1(2 ‘| measured upwards of five feet. 











STATEMENT OF DEATHS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


1833. ] 


STATEMENT OF DEATHS, WITH THE DISEASES AND AGES, 
In the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, from Ist of January, 1832, to the 1st of January, 1833. 
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Brought over|3292.2666 1593] 1339]1141|598 646 314 1111132{741|765 560)351|270'199 10726) 6 

‘Pleurisy 14, 5| 0} Of Of oO OF of Oo} o 2 6 7, 1 1| 2 0 0 o 

Palsy 201 o7| 2} 4| of o cl 1) 1) 2} 4 al 4} & 7 41) 3) 2,0 

Perished of cold o| if ol 0} Of O Of of 0} Oo} Of 1] 0} O} O| O! 0 O}0 

Poison o| 3f of ai of of a} of Of} a} a} of} of OF Of Oo} Oj go 

‘Quinsey 4 Ss} 4 3) 2 O| 5} OF OF O} OF OF OF OF GO OF OOO 

‘Rheumatism 1 44 0} 1) Of O 4 oO O} oO} 2% 1) O G OF 1) OOO 

‘Rupture of blood vessel} 2) G| 0; 0} O 0) Oo} Oo} 0}; 0} OF 1) OF 1} OF O 0} O| 0 

‘Small Pox 21] 16) 8} 5) 4) 3) 3) 2] 1) oO 18) 5} 4 Oo} o; Oo} 0} OO 

Still born 155| 119! 155| 119 274] 0 | oO} | 0} vf of oO} oO} 0} Oo Oo 

Sudden 26| 26, 10| 13} 13) 1) 4) 3] 1) 1) 2! 14) 6 2 9 3] O| Oo 

_Scrofula 15} 10) 10} 9 6 2 4) 3] 2} 2 1) J 2 Y 1) OF O OO 

‘Spasms 6, 0} 6 OF 4 Oo} 1 1) O} 0} 0} Oo} Oo O oO} O oa 0 

‘Schirrhus 1) 3 0} 1} OQ} 0 1 0) 0) oO 1 Oo} 1) 1 Oo} OF OOO 

Suicide 3} 2} 0} 0 OF OF O Oo} OF OF O| 3} 2 O OF O 0} 0} 0 

|Syphilis 3} 5) 1) 1) O O} 1) Oj Oj 1 3} 3| 0 O oO} O} 0) Oo 
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Ulcers 4) 7 1, «7 «41 4| Ql of Oo} af 0} Ol a} a) of Of Oj 0 
Violence i 1, 0, 8 Of Of o| 0 0} o| 0} 1 0) 1) O 0 0| 0 
Varioloid sf 5} 2} 3 St | OD} | OO 0) Oo 1) O OF OF O 0) 
Vomiting 7 oO} 1; O 1) O| OO = d ai 1 0} ol 0} O} 0) 0 
Whooping Cough 26} 32) 26) S32, 30| 12) 11) 4 1) 0} 0 0} Oj} 0} Of O| O10 
Worms 6| 6 6 6] 0] 1) 7 4} O| Of OF Of} OF O O G Oo 
White-swelling a} of 1; Of 0} of a] Of of of 4] Of of of of Oo OO 
Wounds 4} of 1| Oo} 0 | 0 0| o| 1} 3} 2 o| 0) o o| oo 
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Of the foregoing there were males of 20 years and 
upwards, 1,835; and under 20 years, 1,871; 1,415 fe- 
males of 20 years and upwards, and 1,578 under 20 

_years. 


COMPARATIVE REMARKS. 
According to the rate of increase from 1820 to 1830, 


we estimate the population within the limits of the bills 

There were 590 returns received at the Health Of- | of mortality on 1st June, 1832, (bei 
fice, of persons who died in the Alms-House, in the Ci- | d ” “9 y : y: foll ere (being the average pe- 
ty, and 45 in the Alms-House at Blockley, during the a ee ee eee 








year; 706 people of colour are included in the total Suburbs, 95,609 


number of deaths. City proper, 84,266 
Agreeably to returns made at the Health Office, and 


collected from 162 Practitioners of Midwifery, there Total 2 
have been born in the City and Liberties, from the Ist , was, 179,875 
of January, 1832, to the Ist of January, 1853, 3,834 The number of deaths in 1852, of all diseases, being 


__male, and 3,419 female children; making the total num- | 6699,less still-born 274 = 6425, gives the proportion of 
ber of births 7,253, leaving a difference between the ; ti . 
Sik ont dete nd AMA. deaths to population of 1 in 27.98. 


Taking off the deaths by Malignant Cholera, viz, 948, 
will leave for other diseases 5477, being in proportion 





Deaths in each month of the above period. 





Adults. Children, Total. to estimated population, of 1 in 32.84, 
January, 253 361 614 The proportion of deaths to population in 1830, was 
ceeaen ae as pi 1 in 42.51; the population then being according to cen- 
Anril,, 215 O57 472 sus, 167,811, and the deaths, less still-born, 3948, 
May, 74 999 73 In 1831, we estimate the population to have been 
are ed i c 390 173,728; the deaths less still-born, were 4623, being in 
pe 1099 500 Be. proportion of 1 in 37,58. 
September, O15 234 449 The average of the 2 years is 40.04,and the proportion 
October, 194 192 386 in 1832, being 32.84—shows that in that year there was a 
November, 130 127 257 small increase in deaths by other diseases than Cholera, 
December, Pans 177 313 over 1830 and 1831, of 7.20, 
3264 3435 6699 In 1830, the proportion of deaths in the months of 
By order of the Board of Health. June, July, August, September, to the whole number 


WM. A. MARTIN, Clerk, 


of deaths in the year was 1 in 2.34;-in 1831, 1 in 2.71, 
Health Office, Philadelphia, Jan. 1, 1833. 


and in 1832, 1 in 2.55. In this calculation. still-bora 
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are included in all cases among the deaths; and in 1832, 
the cholera cases are excluded—so that there appears 
to have been about the usual proportion of deaths from 
other diseases than cholera in these months. But ta- 
king the diseases of those 4 months in each year without 
reference to their proportion to the deaths of the whole 
year, there would appear a difference against 1832 for 
all other diseases than cholera. 
Deaths in June, July, August, and 
September, 1811 
1820 


1830, 
1831, 
1832, 2145 
The deaths by other cholera than Malignant, was in 
proportion to the whole number of deaths in 1850, 1 
in 13.80. In 1831, lin 14.45; andin 1832, 1 in 12.47; 
being an increase in 1832 over the average of 1830 and 
31, of 1.65. 

Deaths by inflammation of the bowels in 1830, 1 in 
46.00; in 1831, 1 in 57.07; in 1832, 1 in 43.80, 

Deaths by Scarlet fever in 1830, 1 in 98; in 1831, 1 
in 23.11; in 1832, 1 in 17.84—being an extraordinary 
increase of this disease in the two last years, and espe- 
cially in 1832, 

In 1830, the deaths by Typhus fever were in propor- 
tion to whole deaths, (less still-born) 1 in 77.43; in 1831, 
1 in 55.03, and in 1832, 1 in 27.94, being a much larg- 
er proportion in 1832 than in the other years. 

From Diarrhea and Dysentery in 1830, the propor- 
tion was 1 in 32.09; in 1831, 1 in 22.88, and in 1832, 1 
in 21.91—but asmall difference. 

Deaths from Consumption in 1830, 1 in 6.42; in 1831, 
1 in 6.87, and 1832, 1 in 8.04—so that the proportion 
has been less in 1832, than in the other two years. The | 
average proportion of deaths by this disease, from 1807 | 


to 1828 (per table, Vol. 3, page 128,) was 1 in 64 of the | 
the total deaths. | 

From Inflammation of the Lungs in 1830, 1 in 29.47; | 
in 1831, 1 in 24.07, and in 1832, 1 in 24,34. 

From Convulsions in 1830, 1 in 13.75; in 1831, 1 in | 
16.68; in 1832, 1 in 16.01. 
From Drunkenness and Mania a potu in 1830,1 in 33.18; | 
in 1831, 1 in 33.74, and in 1832, 1 in35.11. 

The Measles appear to have been much more fatal in | 
1832, than either of the other two years. In 1830, the | 
proportion to total deaths was 1 in 564; in 1831, 1 in| 
201, and in 1832, 1 in 46.41. 

Of the deaths from Cholera, 563 were males, and 
385 females; (of these 74 males and 50 females were | 
under 26 years of age, ) or 100 males to 68.38 females, 

Of the whole number of deaths, less still-born, 3551 | 
were males, and 2874 females, or 100 males to 80.93 
females; 100 whites to 10.98 colored, being a larger 
proportion of coloured thar. usual. 

For every 100 deaths there were 112.88 births. 

The births were in the proportion of 100 males to 89. 17 
females, being a larger proportion of males, than in any 
one of the 10 years from 1821 to 1830; (sce table, Vol. 
8, page 72,) of the births, 1 in every 26 was still-born; 
of whom the males were in proportion of 100 to 76.77. 





A company has been formed at Columbia for the 
purpose of procuring packet boats to run on the canal 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
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between this and such places as offer the greatest in- 
ducements. Arrangements have already been made for 
the building of two boats in this place—-both of which 
will probably be completed and ready for use at the 

omg of the navigation in the spring.—Columbia 
PY: 





Ick Dam.—During the next season a two and a half 
feet Dam is to be built across the Susquehanna at or 
near the borough of Lewisburg—and it is therefore pro- 
per to state, for after contingencies, that the river this 
season closed above the Lewisburg bridge on the night 
of the 12th January, and in the space of a few days 
dammed the water back to Milton 24 feet, and stopped 
the Birchwood Mill. The river first clused at the 
Shamokin pool, and commenced damming on Rees’s 
ripples, about one and a quarter miles below Lewis- 
burg—Miltonian, 





The Philadelphia, Germantown, and Norristown 
Rail Road Company, are bringing to their depot, cor- 
ner of Ninth and Green-sts. building stone of a supe- 
rior quality, which they intend offering for sale. The 
facility of transportation on a rail road, will enable the 
company to sell it ata price less than it has heretofore 
been sold at. The locomotive engine, built by Mr. 
Raldwin, of our city, is at present employed in bring- 
ing the stone down, to which are attached a train of six 
burden cars; the novelty has attracted crowds of spec- 
tators, who are delighted at the rapid speed the engine 
propels her load. — Poulson. 





The opera boxes were set up for sale by auction, at 
noon on the 13th ult. by Mr. Freeman, on the stage 
of the Chesnut-street theatre. Number one, including 
fifteen seats, each ticket at the price of one dollar, was 
sold for twenty-four nights, at three hundred and sixty 
dollars. No. 2, on the same terms, brought four 
hundred; and so did the opposite box, No. 23; the 
purchaser of each being entitled to thirteen tickets a 
night. The third boxes from the stage, No. 3 and 22, 
each having thirteen seats, were knocked down, the 
first at three hundred and forty, the other at three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. No. 24, stage box, 
and No. 5, the best box in the house for a party of not 
more than twelve, were not sold. The boxes noted 
are allin the lower tier.— Chronicle. 


The Doylestown Democrat of Tuesday says:—‘*We 
learn that the valuable mills, houses, &c. in New Hope, 
advertised by the Sheriff, were sold on Friday last, for 
the sum of twenty thousand six hundred ard ninety-five 
dollars, being probably not more than the third of the 
cost of building, &c. The large and splendid brick ta- 
vern occupied by Mr. Meldrum, brought only $4,600. 
The lot marked in the advertisement No. 10, being 34 
acres of ground, with two large factories, a cotton and 
woolen, and five dwelling houses only $9,200. Two 
elegant two story brick dwellings $1,595. Sixteen 
acres of land $3,550. And astrip of land along the 
canal $1,750. We have never known a greater sacri- 
fice of property. 





(Pottsville, Penn.) Feb. 9. 
Savace VisirErs.—We understand that two large 
Panthers were seen during the present week between 
this place and Port Carbon. We are informed that 
these natives of the forest have been audacious enough 
toapproach within a mile of our borough, maugre the 
quantity of powder and lead therein abounding. 





Yesterday morning commenced the most considera- 
ble snow storm that we have had this winter. When 


our paper went to press, the snow was still falling, and 
there is every prospect of its being deep. Sleighs, for - 
the first time this season, are moving in every direction. 





